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HOW SOME. NOVELS BEGIN. 


How do novels begin? The opening chap- 
ters vary as the intellects writing them vary, 
as the leaves of the trees vary, as roses 
even on the same bush vary. 

Looking for a moment at a few American 
products of the romancing pencil, this sense 
of variety, for one thing, is made most pro- 
found. A philosophical eye will catch other 
meanings in these beginnings hesides the 
one of variety. 

Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun” begins: 
“Four individuals, in whose iortune we 
should be glad to interest the reader, hap- 
pened to be standing in one of the salons 
of the sculpture gallery in the Capitol at 
Rome.” These four people Hawthorne 
names Miriam, Hilda, Kenyon, and Dona- 


” 


tello, three being artists, and the fourth, 
Donatello, a young Italian. The writer de- 
scribes the time-worn marble in the room, 
pictures the views from a window, and re- 
flects on the experiences of a “ bygone life” 
in the “Roman past.” Miriam is young 
and dark-eyed; Hilda a slender, brown- 
haired, New England girl. They persuade 
the young Italian to assume the exact atti- 
tude of the Faun of Praxiteles, whom he re- 
sembles. Then the Faun is described in 
artistic manner at some length. Very little 
of the story is foreshadowed in this first 
chapter. 

Holmes’s “Elsie Venner” is an effort to 
develop the “dogma of inherited guilt,’ by 
showing Elsie’s pre-natal gifts. Mr. 
Holmes states in measured terms in the 
first chapter the absence in New England of 
caste. such as grew out of the military sys- 
tems of the Middle Ages. He explains 
what he means by “ kid-glove aristocracy,” 
and informs the reader how soon the pos- 
sessions of millionocracy are diffused at 
death by the inheritors, who become “ de- 
cayed gentry.” He _ generalizes that the 
repetition of the same influences, generation 
after generation, finally begets a distinct 
organization and physiognomy. So ina 
college may be seen certain inattentive stu- 
dents and certain bright ones—their ap- 
pearance indicating their mental character. 
“A scholar is, in a large proportion of 
cases, the son of scholars or scholarly per- 
sons.” Dr. Holmes thinks aptitude for 
learning “congenital and hereditary,” —an 
inheritance of the “ Brahmin caste of New 
England,” a “harmless, inoffensive, untitled 
aristocracy,” whose “names are always on 
some college catalogue or other.” While 
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a scholar, in the best sense, now and then 
rises out of the rank and file of the human 
rabble, yet the larger part descend from 
“the intellectual class.” Heredity, the 
author would have it—or, to change the 
phraseology to suit his thought, a “ heredi- 
tary scholar” descends from a “ privileged 
order.” The second chapter brings in the 
young man of the “ Brahmin caste of New 
England.” 

Kennedy’s “ Horse-Shoe Robison” is a 
story of the American Revolution, and the 
scene is located in South Carolina. Horse- 
Shoe Robinson is a sturdy, sound, true, 
patriotic, unlettered pioneer, who is a 
valiant factor in the struggle for freedom. 
The first chapter, as the author entitles it, 
is a “topographical discourse,” and is as 
dull as a scientific treatise. The Cumber- 
land mountains are depicted, and the road 
through Virginia and past Charlottesville 
southward is described in terms that make 
that highway seem formidable, though the 
modes of travel in that early day render the 
description not extravagant. The 
chapter brings on the stage the personages. 
omit the first chapter and 
begin with the second. 

It is a custom of Cooper’s to begin each 
chapter with a little nosegay of borrowed 
sort of forecast of the 
contents of the chapter. The first chapter 
of “The Spy,” a tale near New 
York city as early as 1780, is of customary 
length. Cooper doesn’t hesitate to intro- 
duce the “solitary traveler” on a “noble 
horse” in the initial sentence, and relate 
his difficulties in finding a stopping place 
for the night in that region where tory and 
rebel sometimes dwelt with masks on. 
Cooper is often a little tardy in naming his 
” strangers,” or “personages,” or “ charac- 
ters.” The general appearance of the “ soli- 
tary horseman” is against him in “those 
ticklish, times,” and often he is repulsed 
from the homes. But at last, shivering in 
the bleak winter weather, he finds a lodging 
place. And the family behold a man of fine 
physical proportions, about fifty years old, 
and a gentleman in deportment. And the 
host and the ladies of the home are also de- 
scribed, not as so much work done and off 


second 
Some editions 
meant as a 


poetry, 


located 


the author’s hands, but as a _ basis 
which to build the superstructure of the 
story. The “solitary horseman” names 
himself when a toast of wine is offered him. 
The conversation between the host and the 
time with hesitancy 
and distrust, and when they discuss military 
movements about New York the conversa- 
tion is tentative in a dignified way, but the 
in the armor of secrecy. 
sisters of the home differ, one 
sympathizing with the British, the other 
with the Americans, while the father is 
“neutral.” The storm rages without “ with 
greater and at that moment a 
second stranger arrives, causing a suspicion 
to arise in the host. 


upon 


guest proceeds for a 


guest is encased 


The two 


violence,” 


The second comer is 
not as prepossessing as the first. The two 
guests spy upon each other with suspicious 
if not treacherous cyes, and when the first 
arrival retires, the second removes his dis- 
guise and reveals himself as the son of the 
host. The old negro sees the first arrival 
kneel in when he retires, and de- 
that “no man who prays” will be- 
tray the just returned home. 
Cooper's negro dialect is very imperfect. 

Howells, 


prayer 
clares 
young son 
‘A Foregone Conclusion,” by 
Don in ecclesi- 
astical gown walks down “a long, narrow 


begins in Venice, where a 


viewing the scenes, looking for 
the “first 
tenderness of spring was in the air.” He 


footway,” 
something, searcely seeing that 
is seeking the American consul, and his in- 
quiries at the door show want of strength 
and force in the Don. He meets the consul, 
and in silly trepidation asks for a passport, 
but the 
him, as he is an Austrian subject, adding 
that in America no passports are needed, a 
man going and coming as he pleases. The 
great Civil War is then in progress, and the 
Don has a giit for the benefit of the consti- 
tutional government. It is a for a 
gun, and the inventor hopes the United 
States government will remunerate him 
liberally for his patent, which is an imprac- 
ticable method for destroying a cannon just 
as captors might be seizing it. The Don is 
an inventor of failing devices. Then the 
consul discovers that the Don speaks Eng- 
lish fairly well, and the Don perceives that 


consul says he cannot give it to 


model 
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the consul is a painter. And the surprise is 
that the consul walks out with the Don. 

“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” Eggles- 
ton’s most-read story, opens with a charac- 
teristic backwoods remark by “old Jack 
Means,” a school trustee, to the young man 
applying for the school in “* Flat Crick dees- 
trick.” The speech is discouraging to the 
young teacher. The ugly bulldog eyes the 
new man suspiciously, as do the two over- 
grown sons of “old Jack Means.” But the 
old backwoodsman consents to let the 
young man try his hand, if he is willing to 
“trust his hide in Flat Crick schoolhouse,” 
and tells him he’ll have to “ board ’round.” 
The bookish young teacher feels that he 
needs this sort of life, and sets himself to 
win to his side the oldest boy of “old Jack 
Means.” So to please these boys, knowing 
it is their method of sounding him, the first 
evening in the family he drags his tired self 
around through the dark woods in a coon 
hunt with the two Means boys. The 
young teacher climbs a tree and shakes out 
the coon, much to his credit. The next 
morning is a rainy one and Sunday, and he 
tells these rustic people all the stories he 
knows about Robinson Crusoe, Sinbad the 
sailor, Gulliver’s travels, and the like, and 
captures them all. So the teacher makes 
friends of the big boys. His first day of 
school is not satisfactory to himself, but 
that night he resolves to take hold like a 
bulldog and in such a way that nothing can 
make him let go. The second morning he 
finds an imprisoned puppy in his desk, to 
the great delight of the school. All this in 
the first chapter. 

“Barriers Burned Away,” a production of 
Rev. E. P. Roe, begins with a sick husband, 
who is a disbeliever because of his failures 
in life, and a sweet, frail, religious wife, in 
a storm-swept prairie home. They tragic- 
ally discuss their hardships, and decide that 
their son must now return from college and 
maintain the almost widowed mother. The 
boy returns through the drifting snow- 
storm, and their fears that he will be lost in 
the storm vanish. The nervous mother 
faints on seeing her son, and then both son 
and sick father become agitated and atten- 


tive. The father is next returned to bed, 
and an opiate is administered. 

Holland’s “ Bay Path” at the outset sifts 
snow over the reader, and chills hjm with 
the fierce blasts that bow sturdy oaks. The 
family of Mr. Pynchon, one of the principal 
men of the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
in the year 1638, is introduced, and consists 
of Pynchon and wiie, a daughter of twenty 
summers, and a boy of twelve, and some 
biographical account of the family is given. 
Their son John ripens early under the 
teaching of their lovely daughter, the light 
of the home. Just after a homely supper on 
this snowy evening, a burly, small-eyed man 
enters. His name is Moxon, their minister, 
and this effusive reverend and Mr. Pynchon 
engage in profound religious talk, in which 
Moxon confesses his lack of faith. The 
magistrate’s daughter is appealed to as a 
sort of anchor to tell them “what the 
trouble is with them.” And she does, win- 
ning commendation thereby. And here at 
this juncture a friendly Indian enters with 
his peliry. The chapter closes with some 
account of Rev. Mr. Moxon and the Indian. 

Rev. Theron Ware, in Harold Freder- 
ick’s “ Damnation of Theron Ware,” is led 
to his damnation by his own impulses, in- 
stability, society, and the changing views of 
the hour upon some religious theories other 
than the genuine Christian religion. The 
first chapter shows a packed auditorium and 
the eager expectancy of the audience as the 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church 
reads the list of ministerial appointments 
for the coming year. The audience appears 
in a most favorable and lifelike view. The 
preachers are an improvement over the 
sturdy pioneer itinerants. The pastor at 
Tecumseh has not “aroused” enough, and 
Methodism seems going back there; so 
after test sermons Rey. Theron Ware, a 
tall, slender young man, is regarded as the 
fit man to build up the rich church in 
Tecumseh. But, lo and behold you, he is 
sent to another place. And there is no ap- 
peal from the decision of the bishop. Ware 
is disappointed, as well as the church at 
Tecumseh. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Ware com- 
fort each other and accept the poorer place. 
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“Rudder Grange,” one of Stockton’s 
first-scored successes, begins with two in- 
nocent married young people hunting a 
humble home because they dislike boarding. 
They have tried all the usual plans, and have 
even written a book about housekeeping 
before they were married. Still it is hard 
to find a house that will just fit their idea 
to a T. The wife wants about every house 
she visits, and “generally sets down the 
lowest price for the best things.” After 
much searching, they select a canal boat, 
little thinking of the one Peggotty in 
“David Copperfield” occupied. They fur- 
nish it according to the length of their 
purse, not as per their book. And their 
trials in selecting the things which are most 
needed, and for which they can pay, and 
then in fitting them up in the house, look 
perplexing indeed, and, as Stockton puts 
them, humorous. And their first meal in 
their house-boat seems ideally simple and 
delightful. They have forgotten lamps, and 
consequently retire early, and sleep like 
tops in their new home the first night. And 
this home, after long and much hard reflec- 
tion, they call Rudder Grange. The fur- 
nishings are added to as they are able. 

It is almost impossible to convey a per- 
fect idea of the goodness and sweetness of 
Miss Alcott’s stories. “Little Women” 
begins with the children playing pilgrims, 
and talking of Christmas presents, and 
“father far away where the fighting is.” 
The young people are described, because 
“voung readers like to know ‘how people 
look.’” The first chapter is chiefly conver- 
sation. 

“Ben Hur,” the celebrated tale of Lew 
Wallace, is divided into eight books, and 
the first one, consisting of eighty pages, is 
a descriptive picture of the journeyings of 
the Wise Men under the guidance of the 
Star of Bethlehem. Van Dyke's “ Story of 
the Other Wise Man” is in no way supple- 
mental to it. “Ben Hur” opens with a 
mountainous scene, overlooking Arabia. 
Out of a wady leading from this mountain 
point of view, a traveler passes in the morn- 
ing time, going swiftly into the desert. He 
is described, as we!l as the camel on which 
he is traveling, and seems wise and wealthy. 


The appearance of the traveler and his 
camel is drawn in plain, but elegant, terms, 
and the description of the pathless tract and 
of the scenery and of the landscape almost 
invite study. The traveler seems moody or 
reflective, and sees little on either side as 
he speeds along on his “ ship of the desert.” 
He halts at noonday at the spot where he 
is to meet the other fellow-travelers. 

Henry James’s book, “The Sacred 
Fount,” is as difficult as the title, as are 
most of his analytical topics. The story is 
in the first person — perpendicular pronoun. 
The first chapter is in part some speculation 
about people on a railway platform, and in 
particular about a male friend seen there as 
the writer is passing on the train. This 
friend, as he enters the English car com- 
partment, is described in terms as mystic as 
the Shriners, and much = speculation is 
vaunted as to his intentions. And at the 
same time, in terms as vague to the com- 
mon reader, and destitute of correctness, 
Mr. James introduces a young married lady. 
They all journey, as it turns out, to the 
same place to some social function. They 
leave impressions — suggestions merely — 
by their little bits of revelations about 
themselves on this journey. Then follow 
long conjectures as to what one and the 
other meant by some form of words uttered. 
The discussion as to why an oldish single 
woman marrying a youngish man grows 
younger and prettier in appearante goes on 
in an unnatural, suggestive manner. The 
perfect influence makes perfect life for both 
—that is the “Sacred Fount.” Matrimony 
evens up, not down, and one draws from the 
stronger and grows up. <A generous and 
kind sense of others is redeeming — is 
charity, and yet you live yourself. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s “ ‘lhe 
Gates Ajar” is cast in the form of a diary, 
and is, of course, about death; but it is no 
wild, mad, hysterical shriek, as is Marie 
Bashkirtsef’s “Journal.” It is the incon- 
solable sorrow of a bereaved sister for a 
dead soldier brother. It begins with a 
lament that it is “ only one week” since she 
has been alone, and “it seems so horribly 
long and so horribly short.” And then how 
many more weeks are still to come ! Some- 
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thing — something is the matter with the 
home, with the sunsets, with the voices of 
the children. The world and light seem put 
out. And the brother's old letters, so 
happy, and bright, and good, are now sad 
and painful. “Shot dead!” He was 
brought back home; there were shuffling 
feet ; she saw him for a minute ; and there 
was a funeral. And the good, faithful, old 
female servant coines in and tells her to 
“put away them papers,” no more “ rebellin’ 
agin Providence,” and come down and eat 
something. 

Mrs. Holmes tells a plain, straight story, 
as does Mrs. Southworth, and only a little 
less so Mrs. Evans-Wilson. The first chap- 
ter of “ Tempest and Sunshine” begins on 
“the afternoon of a bright October day,” 
in a Kentucky town. A stranger arrives at 
a hotel, and “mine host” proceeds to be 
bustling. Most of the characters dash 
down at once upon the stage and proceed 
with the play. And so on through the chap- 
ter and to the end. of the story. 

Mrs. Burnett’s “A Lady of Quality” 
begins with an English hunt as far back as 
1685. The writer depicts Sir Joeffry as a 
loud, roistering, heavy-drinking, florid old 
sinner. Because his wife brought him no 
sons, his love for her died ont. The situa- 
tion of the lone wife is seemingly an insur- 
mountable grievance, and she dies in giving 
birth to her ninth girl. It is not made to 
appear that she should have died for her 
marital sins ! 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” begins by drawing 
two men of different types sitting over 
their wine in a home in a Kentucky town. 
One is coarse, low-browed, overloaded with 
gaudy jewelry, and speaks quite at variance 
with the correct form of English speech. 
The other is a true gentleman. Haley, the 
brutal fellow, is a slave dealer, and is hig- 
gling with Shelby to buy Uncle Tom, a 
noble Christian slave. A negro boy, four 
or five years old, enters, and amuses them 
for a moment with dancing and singing and 
antic conduct, and the mother Eliza comes 
in and carries her performing child away. 
The slave-buyer then wants to buy Eliza, 
and argues the case at length, as an igno- 
rant man will do. He also bespatters him- 
self with fulsome self-praise, and frequently 
empties the wine glass. After he has gone, 


Shelby feels that he ought to have kicked 
the fellow down the steps. While carrying 
away her cute child, Eliza catches enough 
of the talk to make her fear the trader. 
Mrs. Shelby observes Eliza’s agitation, and 
on inquiry finds that Eliza fears her boy 
Harry will be sold. Mrs. Shelby ridicules 
the idea. But Mr. Shelby is financially em- 
barrassed, and feels obliged to sell a slave - 
to meet his business obligations. 
“Ramona” opens with something about 
sheep-shearing in Southern California. The 
delay in the sheep-shearing on the Moreno 
ranch is due to the illness of the son, who 
has just succeeded his father after the 
father’s death. There are descriptions of 
places and things deftly brought into the 
story in a word—in a line. The mother, 
with enough of life to make a great ro- 
mance, and a great traveler, is always safely 
brought out of all dangers because she is a 
Roman Catholic in religious faith, <A 
“scene” between the ruling Sefiora and her 
head shepherd is given in a way that shows 
her suavity and unyielding terseness, and 
the head shepherd feels the “injustice of 
her reproach” for his criticism of the herds- 
man. She had imperiously advised confes- 
sion and “prayers, always prayers,” he ~ 
thinks. It all grows out of the shepherd 
and the son differing as to the time for be- 
ginning the sheep-shearing. Then follow 
some talk and some accounting of the many 
servants of the Sefiora’s family. The 
Sefiora loves her son, because to her he is 
the duplicate of her husband, and when the 
son puts on the “gold-wrought velvet 
mantle” and she beholds him, she actually 
iaints, so reminded is she of her dead hus- 
band. But the shepherd, Juan Canito, 
grows impatient about the delay of the 
sheep-shearing. The writer, Mrs. H. H. 
Jackson, generally puts longer speeches into 
her persons’ mouths than ordinarily occur 
in real life. The son grows angry because 
the shepherd wishes to go on with the work 
before the Father Confessor comes, and the 
mother fears that all are becoming Ameri- 
canized, and yet to counter that spirit will 
precipitate trouble. But the Sefiora wins 
her wish by diplomacy, while the son loses 
through his impetuosity and rashness. 


F. A. Myers. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of Tue WriTER are. always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


a * * 
The students at the University of Mis- 


sour! are going to have an opportunity to 
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learn to write poetry. At least, a course in 
English versification will be offered by Dr. 
R. D. Miller, instructor in English in the 
university, next semester. This course will 
deal not only with the analyzing of verse, 
but also with imitation and _ versification. 
If the students show sufficient original 
power, some time will be spent in writing 
verse. The prize of $100 for the best poem 
written by a university student was not 
awarded last year, on the ground that none 
of the contestants showed sufficient knowl- 
edge of the technical principles of poetic 
composition. An effort will be made next 
semester to overcome this difficulty. Prob- 
ably Dr. Miller does not expect to graduate 
many great poets, but verse-writing is ex- 
cellent practice to improve prose style, and 
the University of Missouri course will no 
doubt have in this way good results. 


a * 6 


Harvard is to have a department for the 
teaching of the art of play-writing, with 
Professor Baker at its head. 
Henry B. Harris has offered to give $25,000 
toward the 
matic art if 


George P. 


endowment of 
nine 
each the 


dra- 
agree to 


a chair of 
other men will 
same amount. Professor 
Baker hopes that such an endowment fund 
may provide not oniy the endowed chair, but 
a building containing a small but periectly 


give 


equipped theatre, some rooms for confer- 
ences and lectures, and a small«library of 
plays, dramatic prints, models of historical 
and current publications of the 
drama in different languages. Both at 
Harvard and at Radcliffe in recent 
much attention has been given to play- 
writing, and among the graduates have been 
some successful playwrights — notably Miss 
3eulah Dix and Edward Sheldon. 


stages, 


years 


a *~e 


Fron its monthly lists The Bookman has 
compiled a list of popular novels of 1909, 
which ranked in the following order: 
“Katrine,” “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine,’ “ Peter,” “54-40 or Fight,” “ The 
Man in Lower Ten,” “ The Inner Shrine,” 
“Septimus,” “ Lewis Rand,” “Mr. Opp,” 
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“The White Sister,’ ‘“ The Goose Girl,” 
“A Certain Rich Man,” “The Red City,” 
“The Man from Brodney’s,” ‘The Mis- 
sioner,’ ‘“ The Red Mouse,” ‘“ The White 
Mice,” “The Bride of the Mistletoe,” 
“Truxton King,” “The Silver Horde,’ 
“The Danger Mark,’ “The Testing of 
Diana Mallory,’ ‘ Out-of-Doors in the 
Holy Land,” “The Bronze Bell,” “ The 
Chippendales,” ‘The Story of Thyrza,” 
“The Romance of a Plain Man,” “The 
Calling of Dan Matthews,” and “ Bella 
Donna.” ~All of were “ suc- 
cessiul,” and yet one may be well-educated 
and tolerably weil-informed without being 
able to name the authors of many of them. 


these books 


« * » 


If Lady Cotton ever heard that Dr. John- 
son had said that if he were married to her 
he would hike a hundred miles away from 
her and make her write to him, and felt that 
this was a compliment to her letter-writing 
ability, her satisfaction must have diminished 
if she heard the rest of his remark. 
“Once a week,” he added, “I could bear a 
letter from the creature, but it is the poorest 
Talker sure that ever opened lips.” 


also 


o *% 


Those who have an idea that it pays best 
to write for the great middle class will be 
interested in a recently-published talk with 
Stevenson, in which the author says: “ The 
theatre an author addresses is occupied by 
three classes—the wise, the mediocrities, 
and the foolish. The last class is the one it 
pays best to cater for, and all books I have 
written for it have given me a good return. 
The profits derived from works provided for 
the mediocrities have been fairly satisfac- 
tory, but those written for the wise have 
been financial failures.” Perhaps, however, 
Stevenson regarded the majority of the 
great middle class as foolish. 


e * 6 


Many writers still disregard the first rules 
for making manuscripts. Certainly it ought 
not to be mnecessary—as it is—to tell 
would-be contributors to the press never to 
write on both sides of the paper. All 


writers should know, also, by this time that 
foolscap manuscript paper, or any paper 
that is larger than 8x12 inches, is objection- 
able to editors and to compositors. Why 
should any one nowadays be ignorant of the 
fact that rolled manuscripts are so hard to 
read that editors have an unconquerable 
prejudice against them, and many editors 
even refuse to read a manuscript that has 
been rolled? Yet the mails bring rolled 
manuscripts into editorial offices every day. 
Again, why do not all writers know by this 
time that manuscripts should always be type- 
written with the double space, or if they are 
autograph, with plenty cf space between the 
lines to allow opportunity for such editorial 
always necessary ? 
Those who typewrite manuscript, further- 
more, ought to know that the rule of good 
typewriting is to leave three spaces always 
between sentences, to represent the space 
between sentences on the printed page. All 
these simple rules, it would seem, ought to 
be known by this time to all writers. The 
daily experience of editors, unhappily, 
proves that they are not. W. H. H. 


revision as is almost 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Sophia 
Romance,” 


Chandler, whose story, “ Their 
appeared in the Red Book for 
February, was born and brought up in one 

Miss Chandler 
inclinations, and 


of the suburbs of Chicago. 
had literary 
about four years ago her work attracted the 
attention of Maud Radford Warren, the 
Chicago writer. “ Their Romance” is pure 
fiction, although the scene is laid in a small 
England where Miss Chandler 
spent the early spring one year. She has 
written a play in two acts, which is to be 
produced by the young people in the suburb 
where she lives. The Red Book will 
publish another of her stories, and also one 
written in collaboration with Laura S. Rabb, 
another Chicago writer. 


has always 


town in 


soon 


Ida A. R. Wylie, author of the story, 
“Through the Wall,” in the Red Book for 


March, was born in 1885 in Melbourne, 
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Australia, and went to England in her third 
year, where she lived until the age of four- 
teen, going then to Brussels to complete 
her education. She was afterward for two 
years a pupil at the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, and at the age of eighteen settled 
in Germany, where she now makes her 
home. Miss Wylie began to make up 
stories before she could write, and began to 
write them  before—long before — she 
could spell. At the age of ten she sent T. 
P..O’Connor one of her efforts, <nd he was 
kind enough to expect great things of her 
when she had learned to spell. This, she 
says, she has never yet done. She sold her 
first story when she was nineteen to the 
Royal Magazine, and since then she has had 
upward of seventy short stories published in 
various English and American magazines, 
such as the Pall Mall, the Story-Teller, the 
Grand Magazine, and the Red Book. Keble 
Howard is dramatizing one of her short 
stories, called “ The Higher Duty,” and she 
has also written two novels which will be 
brought out during the coming year. The 
first of these will be published in the United 
States under the title of “The Rajah’s 
People,” and 1,000 copies have aiready been 
sold to Australia. Miss Wylie is also writ- 
ing a book, “My German Year,” which will 
be brought out in August by Mills and 
Boon. 


~ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Atherton.— Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has 
told a New York Sun reporter how her 
books “ grow.” 

“The idea lodges down there, somewhere 
in the back of my head, sometimes for 
years,” she said. “Then a chance remark 
shoots it up into the top of my bead, and I 
go to work. I shut myself up; the place 
where I must write comes to me like an in- 
spiration, and I go there if I have to cross 
the world. 

“Tt takes me a long time to touch the 
spring of a book, but when it is once wound 
up I want to go right along; no interrup- 
tion. I don’t think anything about filling 
in a certain number of words a day, but I 
do work steadily, going to bed at eight 





o'clock, and taking long walks-in the after- 
noon,” j 


Barr. — “I shall soon reach my eightieth 
year,” says Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. “res 
such a foolish idea that at sixty or seventy 
one is ready to die! I am not nearly done 
with my work. I am still able to do twelve 
or thirteen hours’ mental work every day, 
and so I shall go on, writing my two books 
a year, enjoying every bit of my iufe, and re- 
taining my interest in my friends and the 
things about me.” 

Mrs. Barr, who entertained herself in her 
young womanhood by writing story books 
for her children, stumbled at last upon the 
talent which she had unconsciously devel- 
oped. How the mother of fifteen children 
ever found time to write story books is 
another amazing sidelight upon Amelia 
Barr, who says that it was not any more 
trouble to care for eight children than it 
was to care for two or three. 

For more than twenty-five years she has 
been writing two novels a year. There is, 
in her recent work, no sign that her bril- 
liant mind is growing weary of its self-im- 
posed task. 

Last year Mrs. Barr fell down < flight of 
stairs at her summer home in Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson. It was such a fall as might 
have killed a woman of her advanced years. 
Her right arm was so severely bruised that 
she found she could not hold a pen in her 
fingers. The publishers were waiting. The 
new book must be ready for the press by a 
certain date. Propped up in bed, Mrs. Barr 
taught herself to write with the left hand, 
and the publishers received the manuscript 
on time. — New York American. 


De Morgan. -- The boycott by the English 
libraries of Mr. De Morgan’s 800-page, 
300,000-word book, “It Can Never Happen 
Again,” continues. Honestly, I think the 
author deserves some punishment, for his 
books would have been better if half as 
long. By the way, I heard the other day 
the story of how “Joseph Vance” found its 
way to a publisher. So voluminous was the 
manuscript and so multiform that De Mor- 
gan packed it in a portmanteau which, like 
Mary’s lamb, followed him wherever he 
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went. After years of travel and revision, 
one day it occurred to De Morgan that 
perhaps some publisher would like to print 
the manuscript ; consequently off went the 
portmanteau by carter’s van, and promptly 
came back. At such peremptory treatment 
De Morgan felt so hurt that he 1esolved to 
trouble publishers no more. Yet in_ his 
spare moments he still labored on the 
manuscript ; and in Italy some five or six 
years ago, at the request of Miss De Mor- 
gan, he unpacked it one evening and to a 
friend of Mr. Heinemann’s read some pas- 
sages. The result we know. But “Joseph 
Vance” ran to only some 500 pages of 
print.— London Letter in the Chicago 
Evening Post. 


, 


Goethe. Strange and almost romantic is 
the manner in which an important Goethe 
manuscript was discovered in Zurich the 
other day. One of the pupils of the Canton 
School informed his teacher, Professor 
Billetter, that his father had in his posses- 
sion a manuscript dating from the time of 
Goethe. As soon as Professor Billetter 
began to dip into this manuscript he recog- 
nized it, to his great surprise and delight, as 
the original text of the novel, “ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre,” all trace of which had 
been lost, and which was supposed to have 
been destroyed long ago. 
consists of 


The manuscript 
six volumes; its genuineness 
has been well authenticated; it came into 
the hands of its present possessor, Herr 
Schulthess, through that Frau Babette 
Schulthess who is well known as_ having 
been a friend and almost a mother to 
Goethe. Goethe presented her with a copy 
of “ Wilhelm Meister” in its original form, 
and this must have been the same copy as 
the one he is known to have sent to his 
mother, and which is described as consist- 
ing of six volumes of manuscript. The 
reason why the manuscript remained so 
long unrecognized is that it was provided 
with a misleading title. In order to realize 
the importance of this discovery, one must 
bear in mind that, like “ Faust,” ‘* Wilhelm 
Meister” was fated to accompany the poet 
during the greater part of his life. Goethe 
was not thirty years old when he dictated 


the first part of this romance in 1777, and 
his life was not far from its close when he 
published the last part of the “ Wander- 
jahre.” Consequently “ Wilhelm Meister” 
and “ Faust” may be regarded as the poet’s 
life work more then any other of his crea- 
tions. It was Goethe’s intention to give the 
history of his own mental development in 
this novel. This being the case, it naturally 
that the available materials in- 
creased in proportion to his age. We 
know, for instance, how his acquaintance 
with certain persons gave rise to the crea- 
tion of certain characters in the romance ; 
how he was continually collecting data for 
“Wilhelm Meister” on his various jour- 
neys ; how he conceived his figure of Mig- 
non while in Italy, and how he came by the 
idea in Rome of incorporating all the im- 
pressions which he received there in his 
work. This explains-how it is that the ro- 
mance greatly exceeded its original limits. 
In its original form —the manuscript which 
has just been discovered at Zurich — the 
romance was entitled “Wilhelm Meister’s 
Theatralische Sendung,” and was intended 
to show how the hero, who believed himself 
to have a call for the stage, was cured of 
his madness by a practical insight into the 
theatrical life of the day, and how he finally 
returned to private life. 


follows 


According to tradition, Goethe’s mother 
is said to have informed Ludwig Tieck, the 
poet, that the romance originally ended with 
Wilhelm Meister’s marriage. In this work 
Goethe showed how he, the untrammeled 
poet, finally determined to undertake prac- 
tical duties connected with the court and 
municipal life of the town of Weimar. It 
was at a later date that the leading idea of 
the novel was, at Schiller’s request, in- 
creased far beyond its original scope. 

An additional interest is added to this 
discovery by the fact that well-qualified 
critics, who had occasion to read this first 
conception of the novel, gave it the prefe.- 
ence over the published work. Wieland, for 
example, was of the opinion that the work 
was more lifelike in its original form ; it is 
also well known that Prince August of 
Gotha greatly preferred the original version 
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of this Herder, too, who sub- 
jected the work in its final form to severe 
and unmerited was iar more 
lenient in his opinions of the original work. 


romance. 
criticism, 


It will not be long before this original text 
of “Wilhelm Meister,’ which is being 
edited by Harry Mayne, the professor of 
literature at Berne, will be added to Goethe’s 
works. — Letter in New 
Democrat. 
Mitchell. —— Poets 


round sums to 


Orleans Times- 


who have paid good 
secure the publication of 
their books, and who, after thus purchasing 
a publisher’s imprint, have been sadly dis- 
appointed over the meagre sales, will read 
with appreciation a remarkable preface 
which Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has written for 
“The Comfort of the Hills” (the Century 
Company ), his book of 


some of his 


new poems, in 


which he outlines experiences 
with poetry and with the old copyright law. 
The preface in full is as follows: — 


In the year 1882 1 printed the first of six 
small volumes of verse. The editions of 
each were limited to 200 or 300 copies, with 
an average sale of about fifty copies. Hav- 
ing generously’ given away the rest, I am 
amused to find that these volumes are now 
sought: for by the collector of first editions, 
and are occasionally bringing absurd prices. 

This present collection is the only one | 
have not paid for outright, and is a venture 
of my publishers which speaks well for their 
courage. 

The three poems at the beginning of this 
volume lay for many years in my portfolios. 
“The Comfort of the Hills” is now publicly 
printed for the first time The two odes 
have appeared in the Century Magazine ; 
“On a Lycian Tomb” was first printed in 
the selection of my poems published at my 
expense by Macmillan in London. 

This volume had a still more brilliant suc- 
cess than its predecessors in America. In 
all, eighteen copies sold in the first year, 
and, so far as I know, none since. Two 
years later I was asked to say what was to 
be done with the remaining volumes. Un- 
fortunately, the English publishers had 
placed in them a statement that the book 
was copyrighted in America. This was true 
only as to a part of its contents, but it abso- 
lutely prevented the exportation to this 
country. Accordingly, I desired Mr. Mac- 
millan to burn the rest of the volumes, or to 
consign them airesh to the paper mill to 
serve for reincarnation of the poems in some 
more fortunate form. I asked, also, that 


fifty bound copies be sent to America. They 
were promptly stopped in the New York 
custom house. A book said to be copy- 
righted in America the law forbids to enter. 
1 asked what should be done with them. 
Might I buy them ? I could not. I believe 
it was finally concluded to cremate them. 
This history of the freaks of the copyright 
and the adventures of a book may not be 
without interest. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Shakspere as a Man. — A young American, 
Charles William Wallace, has brought to 
light from the millions of documents filed in 
the public record office in London a series 
of official papers, mainly depositions in a 
suit at law, by means of which the world 
now possesses for the first time a vivid pic- 
ture of Shakspere as he moved and worked 
among men. 

Mr. Wallace, who is associate professor of 
English literature in the University of Ne- 
braska, learned that the public record 
London is stored from top to 
bottom with countless documents on skins, 
and 


office of 


parchments, of various sizes, 


which 


papers 
the records of all 
England from Angio-Saxon times down to 
the present. He reasoned that there if any- 
where he might find some tangible material 
Undaunted by the 
seemingly endless proportions of the task 
ahead of him, he went to work, aided by his 
wile. 


constitute chief 


affecting the great poet. 


Together they searched and searched, 
until they were finally rewarded by discover- 
ing twenty-six documents in a case at court 
where Shakspere was interested. The lawsuit 
principals a family named 
Mountjoy, with which Shakspere lived ior 
years The Mountjoys 
were French, possibly Huguenot refugees; 
the head of the house, “ Christopher 
Monioy,” was a maker of fashionable head- 
dresses and wigs. He had as apprentice the 
old friend in France, a lad 
named Stephen Bellott, and house and shop 
being under one roof young Stephen lived 
with his employer's family. 

Side by side with him worked Mary, “ the 
modest maiden of the household,” only child 
of Mountjoy ; and at the end of his six-years’ 
apprenticeship Stephen had proved himself 


involved as 


while in London. 


stepson of an 
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so good a workman and so lovabije a youth 
that Madam Mountjoy at any rate seemed 
well pleased with the idea that the two young 
people should be ialling in love. Toward 
the close of 1604, however, Stephen longed 
for foreign travel, and made a shert sojourn 
in Spain, but soon returned to the house and 
shop. Not long after that Madam Mount- 
joy, informing Shakspere that Mary and 
young Bellott evidently cared much for each 
other, asked his good offices in making two 
hearts happy. She told the poet that if he 
could bring the young man to a formal pro- 
fitting to their 
station should be settled upon them at their 
wedding. 
with 


posal of marriage a dower 


One may imagine the willingness 
which the creator of and 
Juliet”’ listened to Madam Mountjoy’s  re- 
quest that he assist in the uniolding of a love 
story in real life. 


se 


Romeo 


It is unnecessary here to relate the details 
of the delicate situation. Suffice to say that 
Shakspere undertook the good offices indi- 
cated ; that he was so far successiul that the 
marriage settlement was made and the wed- 
ding solemnized. A few years later Mount- 
joy and his son-in-law found they could no 
longer agree. They had continued in busi- 
ness under a partnership arrangement, and 
a dispute over money matters followed 
which perhaps might have been avoided had 
not Madam 
vious. 


Mountjoy died some time pre- 
In 1612 Stephen, considering himself 
ill used, went into the Court of Requests to 
secure fulfilment of promises 
serted had been made to him. 


that he as- 
All this seems 
trivial enough, and it is, but for the fact that 
Shakspere was involved. 
old records brought to light by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace are mainly written on skins 
and parchments and are of all sizes, from lit- 


Those twenty-six 


tle strips an inch wide to great skins three 
feet wide and six long, or large rolls com- 
posed of parchments sewed end to end, a 
hundred to three hundred, feet in length. 
They give us the arst clear picture of Shaks- 
pere as he lived in London, with his homely 
surroundings, his place in the Mountjoy 
household, his neighbors, his 

Because of them we now know far more 
about Shakspere in London, while he was in 


associates. 


the full radiance of his creative work, than 
we know about his life even at Stratford. 
Depositions in the lawsuit referred to have 
enabled Mr. Wallace to locate the exact 
house where Shakspere lived during his great 
days in London. Maps and other documents 
satisfy Mr. Wallace that Mountjoy’s home 
was at the corner of 
streets, and dates 


Muggell and Silver 
mentioned in the various 
records make it almost certain that there 
Shakspere wrote some of his greatest plays, 
among them “Henry V.,” “Much Ado,” 
“As You Like It,” “ Twelfth Night,” ‘ Ham- 
let,” “Julius Caesar,” “ Macbeth,” ‘ Oth- 
ello.” Not far away lived Ben Jonson, Na- 
thaniel Field, Thomas Dekker, Anthony 
Munday, William Tohnson, the actor 
other direction lived John 
Henry Connell—Shakspere’s friends, his as- 
the Globe and Blackfriars, 
the first editors of his plays. 

At the time of Shakspere’s death, in 1616, 
John Milton was a child of eight years. It 


: in an- 
Hemings and 


sociates in and 


has long been a pleasing fancy oi lovers of 
these two great poets to think that perhaps 
the elder may some time have even 
caressed in passing, the precocious lad who 
later was to call him “My Shakspere.” 
Milton was born and grew to full youth in 
Bread street, Cheapside. By referring to 
Aggas’s map, made about 1560, Mr. Wallace 
deduces the probability that in going along 
Bread street, between 


seen, 


the Mountjoy home 
and the Globe, Shakspere must have passed 
many a time, perhaps, the house wherein 
Milton was spending his childhood ; and that 
more than once he saw and noticed the un- 
usual face of the boy is by no means impos- 
sible. 

Because of the many interesting associa- 
tions thus woven into the story of that old 
lawsuit Mr. Wallace has been able to prepare 
a paper which is not unlikely to command 
worldwide attention in the course of the next 
few months. The mystery which heretofore 
has surrounded the personality of Shakspere 
is largely dissipated. For three centuries 
the records of the Mountjoy-Bellott lawsuit 
have lain in the Public Record Office, un- 
known, unsuspected by the thousands of stu- 


dents of Shakspere’s works and 


times. It 
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would not be surprising to hear before long 
that a battalion of critics and historians was 
at work on those millions of skins and parch- 
ments hoping to come upon other material 
of equal importance. That a literary “find” 
of larger appeal will be found therein is not 
likely. 

At a single stroke Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
William Wallace of Nebraska have securely 
linked their names with the very few whose 
success in Shaksperean research is of real 
and lasting value. Their brilliant thought 
of going through the public records of the 
Elizabethan era and their remarkable pa- 
tience and perseverance in searching for a 
possible tiny neelle hidden in the monu- 
mental haystack compel admiration. To 
them the world of literature will accord iull 
recognition for the important service. Their 
account of their achievement is published at 
length in the March number of Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine—New York Sun. 


An Author’s Rights in His Name. — Almost 
every author begins his career by sowing 
literary wild oats, but few authors undergo 
the painful experience of having the product 
served up to them im later years im the form 
of breakfast food. Edward S. Ellis, a writer 
of juvenile books, is one of the unhappy few. 
Long ago he perpetrated certain “ Indian 
stories ” of which he thought so little that he 
Recently a 
more or less enterprising firm of New York 
publishers reissued these thrilling tales, ap- 
parently without asking anybody’s permis- 
sion, and added insr]t to iniury by attaching 
the author’s real name. Mr. Ellis hied him 
to court. Being a man of experience, he did 
not try to seek redress under the copyright 
law, but invoked the aid of a state statute 
passed last year, which makes it unlawiul 
to use a name for advertising or trade pur- 
poses without obtaining the consent of the 
person named. The case was so clear that 
the judge promptly granted a permanent in- 
junction. Moralists may say that the teach- 
ing of this episode is that a literary man 
should write nothing he would hesitate to 
sign; but, since an author figures as hero, it 
seems more fitting to append a moral which 
all authors will applaud—that it is seldom ex- 


signed them by a pseudonym. 


pedient and never in the long run profitable 
for a publisher to play the thief.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Modern Short Story. — “The Modern 
Short Story” is the title of a brilliant 
article in the December number of the 
North American Review by W. J. Dawson, 
who explains very carefully a subject that 
needs much explanation, namely, that a 
short story is not en abbreviated novel, but 
a species of art that has been highly de- 
veloped in some literatures, and he ob- 
serves ‘— 

“ The characteristic note of the 
short story is, then, immediacy. It is of its 
very essence that it should be dramatic 
from the start. If it fails to arrest atten- 
tion with its first paragraph, it is likely to 
jail altogether. It affords no opportunity 
for that slow building-up of character and 
situation which is common in the practice 
of the novelist’s art. This method, which is 
periectly legitimate and even compulsory to 
the novelist, is wholly impossible to the 
short-story writer. The short story stands 
related to the novel very much as the vivid 
impressionist sketch does to the painstaking 
picture. The picture is built up by months 
of toil; its final harmony is the result of 
thousands of little strokes, of much stippling 
and re-painting. But the sketch is achieved 
with a full brush in a confident hand, and 
conveys its impression instantly. Oscar 
Wilde once said of Kipling’s stories that 
they were ‘life seen by flashes of vulgarity.’ 
One may ignore the charge of vulgarity, but 
there is no doubt about the flash. It was 
by virtue of this incomparable directness, 
this rapid confident brush-work that Kipling 
at once arrested the attention of the public. 
‘His name was Charlie Mears’ —so Kip- 
ling begins what he calls ‘The Finest Story 
in the World’ without preface, without pre- 
liminary. No wonder the literary scribes 
and pharisees were offended in him. Ac- 
cording to their traditions, all stories should 
begin by a leisurely approach, and there was 
something almost brutal in this abruptness. 
The ancient school of landscape art in the 
same way had a tradition that there was a 
certain place in a landscape where a brown 


most 
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tree must appear, and the tradition was held 
sacred until suddenly Turner startled the 
world with masses of living color in which 
no brown tree appeared. From that hour 
landscape art was revolutionized. And a 
similar revolution of literary ideals has fol- 
lowed the triumph of the short story 
writer.” 

Thackeray as an Editor. — Why did Thack- 
eray resign his editorship of the Cornhill ? 
Anthony Trollope thought he made an in- 
different editor ; E. T. Cook, in a paper in 
the just-issued jubilee number of the maga- 
zine, scoffs at Trollope’s reasons. “ Thack- 
eray,”’ he says, “had too thin a skin, it 
seems ; had not the necessary hardness of 
heart ; found it painful to reject contribu- 
tions from widows and orphans with nothing 
but the ‘res angusta domi’ to recommend 
them. Thackeray hated doing it, we know ; 
he has told us so in his ‘Thorns in the 
Cushion,’ but the question is, ‘Did he do it 
all the same?’ If he did, the pang of the 
kind heart interfered nothing with the effi- 
ciency of the editor. I have looked for the 
articles of which Trollope may ‘have been 
thinking as probably below the Cornhill 
standard, and protest that I cannot find 
them.” Mr. Cook considers that the worst 
thorns on Thackeray’s editorial cushion 
were probably those connected with Mrs. 
Grundy. He adds :— 

“In these days stronger meat is often 
presented in public than was permissible in 
mid-Victorian times. ‘Thackeray has 
turned me out of the Cornhill,” wrote Mrs. 
Browning in May, 1861, ‘but did it so pret- 
tily and kindly that I, who am forgiving, 
sent him another poem. He says that plain 
words permitted on Sundays must not be 
spoken on Mondays in England, and also 
that his “ magazine is for babes and suck- 
lings.” ‘Lord Walter’s Wife,’ though it 
contained ‘pure doctrine and real modesty 
and pure ethies,’ was thus 'ruled out on ac- 
count of Mrs. Grundy. Thackeray’s letter 
was printed by Lady Ritchie in the Cornhill 
for July, 1806, and appears, also, in the 
‘Letters of Mrs. Browning.’ Every one 


who remembers the letter, or cares to turn: 


it up, will know how greatly Thackeray 
hated doing the thing, and with what admir- 


able and gracious taste he did it. He had 
his reward. He lost a good poem, it is 
true, but he got another, and he kept a 
deeply-valued friendship. The biography of 
a later editor of the Cornhill admits us be- 
hind the scenes of another tragi-comedy of 
a like kind. It was one of the Cornhill’s 
privileges to print Thomas Hardy’s * Far 
from the Madding Crowd.’ Leslie Stephen 
admired the tale greatly ; but there was a 
point at which, he averred, ‘three respect- 
able ladies had protested,’ and they were 
representatives, he doubted not, of other 
Mrs. Grundys. ‘I am a slave,’ he wrote, in 
pleading for ‘ gingerly treatment,’ and after- 
ward in declining ‘The Return of the Na- 
tive.’ ‘Such were noses,’ comments 
Stephen’s biographer characteristically, ‘in 
the mid-Victorian age.’ ” 

Why Dickens Wrote “‘ Christmas Carol.’’ —I 
noticed a statement in one of the papers last 
week that Dickens wrote his “ Christmas 
Carol” with the express object of reviving 
the popular interest in the Christmas season 
and its festivities. This is a pleasing fiction 
which had often been previously met with. 
The fact is that Dickens wrote the “ Christ- 
mas Carol” in the autumn of 1843 because he 
was short of money and in great need of 
$5,000. The most candid chapter in For- 
ster’s “ Life” is the one (in the second vol- 
ume) which relates the tale of Dickens’s dis- 
appointment and despair when he received 
the “Carol” accounts, for instead of the 
$5,000 he “had set his heart and soul upon,” 
the sum due to him was only $1,150. 
Dickens wrote : “ My year’s bills, unpaid, are 
so terrific that all the energy and determina- 
tion I can possibly exert will be required to 
clear me before I go abroad.” Dickens ul- 
timately cleared $3,630 by the “ Christmas 
Carol” on a sale of fifteen thousand copies. 
—London Truth. 


An Objectionable Word. — Some one ought 
to get out an injunction against the word 
“classy,” to restrain its use. This horrible 
word is now being employed to describe 
almost everything that is supposed to be 
worth while. A girl is “classy,” and so is a 
motor car, likewise a play at billiards and a 
soup. No more reprehensible word was 
ever forcibly introduced into a language. It 
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ought to be taken out and clubbed to death. 
— Life. 

Writing a Play.— In writing a play there 
are, philosophically speaking, three courses 
open to the serious dramatist. The first is 
to definitely set before the public that which 
it wishes to have set before it; the views 
and codes of life by which the public lives, 
and in which it believes. This way is the 
most common, successful, and popular. 

The second course is to definitely set be- 

fore the public those views and codes of 
liie by which the dramatist himself lives, 
those theories in which he himself believes, 
the more effectively if they are the opposite 
of what the ptiblic wishes to have placed be- 
fore it, presenting them so that the audi- 
ence may swallow them like powder in a 
spoonful of jam. 
a third course: To set before 
the public no cut-and-dried codes, but the 
phenomena of life and character, selected 
and combined, but not distorted, by the 
dramatist’s outlook, set down without fear, 
favor, or prejudice, leaving the public to 
draw such poor moral as nature may afford. 
This third method requires a certain de- 
tachment ; it requires a sympathy with, a 
love of, and a curiosity as to things for their 
own sake ; it requires a far view, together 
with patient industry for no immediately 
practical result.— John Galsworihy, in the 
December Atlantic. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Josephine Preston Peabody ( Mrs. Lionel 
Marks ), of Cambridge, Mass., has been 
awarded the prize of $1,500 offered by one 
of the governors of the Shakspere Memo- 
rial theatre at Stratford-on-Avon for the 
best play submitted for production at the 
theatre. In all, 615 plays were sent in for 
reading. Mrs. Marks’s play is entitled 
“The Piper,” and deals with the old story 
of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Thomas Hardy has been elected president 
oi the London Society of Authors, to suc- 
ceed the late George Meredith. The so- 
ciety’s membership list includes the 
names of more than 2,000 writers, including 
practically all the most distinguished authors 
of England. 


now 


To encourage an interest in dramatics at 
Yale, a prize of $5,000 has been offered by 
Frederic Thompson of New York for a 
drama on American life 
written by a member of the university. 


suitable modern 
John Lane is to publish a volume entitled 
“John Lothrop Motley and His Family: 
Further Letters and Records,” edited by 
Mr. Motley’s daughter ‘and Herbert St. 
John Mildmay. The work includes the cor- 
respondence which was considered too inti- 
and recent to be given in the 
earlier collection of the historian’s letters, 
published some twenty years ago. 


mate too 


Two volumes coming from the Shakspere 
Press of Westfield, N. J., will contain “ The 
Autobiography of Dr. Appleton Morgan.” 
In the first will be found “a chronicle of 
forty years of Shaksperean controversy, and 
the higher criticism of Shakspere; the 
genesis, vagaries, and gqnienities of the 
Baconian, Derbian, Rutland, etc., authorship 
hypotheses ;_ the curiosities of the cipherists 
and cryptographists, etc.,” and the second 
will record matters professional, social, 
memorial, and anecdotal of forty years of 
New York city life. Both will be illustrated 
with portraits and facsimiles. 


George Cary Eggleston’s “ Recollections 
of a Varied Life” is announced ior publica- 
tion this month. 


Professor F. W. Moorman is the author 
of a biographical and _ critical 
Robert Herrick which the John Lane Com- 
pany is publishing. Through his researches 
he has gained fresh information as to the 
poet’s career, and throws new light upon 
his relations with his contemporaries. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company  an- 
nounces “An Approach to Walt Whitman,” 
by Carleton Noyes, who was ior several 
years an instructor in the English depart- 
ment of Harvard. 


The Putnams have published “ Dean 
Swift,” by Sophie Shilleto Smith —a study 
of Swift, the priest, the statesman, the 
writer, and the man, with some account of 
the great personalities of the eighteenth 
century with whom he came in contact. 


The volume in Henry Holt & 
Co.’s biographies of leading Americans is to 
be “ Leading American Novelists,’ by Pro- 
fessor John Erskine of Columbia University. 
The author will consider Charles Brockden 
James Fenimore Cooper, William 

Simms, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Bret Harte. 
This book will be followed by another by 
Dr. Wikiam Morton Payne on “ Leading 
American Essayists.” 


Henry Holt & Co. announce “The 
Theory of the Theatre and Other Princi- 
Dramatic Criticism,” by Clayton 
Hamilton, dramatic critic of the Bookman. 
A few of the numerous interesting chapter 
titles of this new book will be: The Psy- 
chology of Theatre Audiences, Stage Con- 
ventions in Modern Times, The Modern So- 
cial Drama, Dramatic Art and the Theatre 
Business, The Boundaries of Approbation, 
Blank Verse on the Contemporary Stage, 
Dramatic Literature and Theatric Jour- 
nalism, and The Function of Imagina- 
tion. 

Walter Sichel, author of “The Life of 
Sheridan” and “The Story of Lady Ham- 
ilton,” has written a biography of Laurence 
Sterne, which will soon be published. 


study of 
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Brown, 
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The Paris Modes Company, publishers of 
Paris Modes and Paris Fashion Plates, has 
had a petition of bankruptcy filed against it. 

“A Study of the Drama,” by Brander 
Matthews, published by the Houghton 
Mifflln Company, is a study of the technic 
of the drama, not onfy for those who write 
plays, but for those who wish to learn how 
plays are written now and how they have 
been made in the past. This history deals 
not alone with the drama of England, but 
with the theatre of ancient, medizval, and 
modern times. 


The Putnams announce the publication of 
Professor Hugh Walker’s “ Literature of 
the Victorian Era,” which, they say, prom- 
ises to be the standard history oi English 
literature of the nineteenth century. 

Horace Traubel is completing the third 
volume of his biography of Whitman. 

The Dickens Dictionary, published by the 
Messrs. Routledge last year, is to be fol- 
lowe by companion volumes on Thackeray 
and Scott. 


Edward S. Ellis has obtained a permanent 
injunction restraining Thomas D. Hurst and 
Richard Hurst from publishing and selling 
“The White Mustang” and “‘In the Apache 
Country,” two works of juvenile fiction 
written by Mr. Ellis in 188 under the pen 
name of “ Lieutenant R. H. Jayne,” and re- 
published without his permission. 

Putnam’s Magazine will end with the 
April number, having been sold to the At- 
lantic Monthly Company. Unexpired sub- 
scriptions will be filled by the Atlantic. The 
publishers announce that while this pur- 
chase will add very materially to the circu- 
lation and influence of the Atlantic, it will 
in no wise change its character. With Put- 
nam’s Magazine disappear, also, the last 
vestiges of the Literary World, the Critic, 
and the Reader. 

The People’s Magazine is gradually re- 
placing its present title by Ideal Fiction. 
Both titles are now printed on the cover. 

The Red Book has increased its size to 
192 pages, which gives room for more 
stories. In its table of contents the Red 
Book gives to each of its stories a sub-title. 


Van Norden’s Magazine, started four 
years ago, has ceased publication, seiling its 
subscription list to Current Literature. The 
magazine has been published by the Eastern 
Publishing Company. Its debts are paid in 
full, but its backers have lost upwards of 
$265,000 on the venture. The magazine was 
said to have increased its circulation from 
10,000 to 100,000 receritly, but was still los- 
ing money. No manuscripts or contracts 
have been bought by Current Literature. 

The Strand Magazine has been enlarged 
by the addition of twenty-four pages of 
reading matter. 

The death of Dr. Louis Klopsch, it is said, 
will not affect the publication of the Chris- 
tian Herald. 

The Book News Monthly for April is a, 
Mark Twain special number, among the arti- 
cles being an appreciation of the great 
humorist by his long-time friend .and col- 
league, Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper’s 
Magazine. 

Hampton’s Magazine invites newspaper 
reporters and others to send in sketches of 
from 500 to 1,000 words about interesting 
men and women in all parts of the country 
“who are doing big things worth while,” 
and offers to pay liberally for suitable 
sketches and photographs. 

J. Henton Carter (‘Commodore Roll- 
ingpin”.) died at Marietta, O., March 2, 
aged seventy-six. 

David Alexander Munro died in 
York March 9, aged fifty-nine. 

James Breck Perkins died at Rochester, 
N. Y., March 11, aged sixty-two. 

Mrs. Julia Noyes Stickney died in West 
Newbury, Mass., March 14, aged eighty years. 

Orville James Victor died March 16 at 
Hohokus, N. J., aged eighty-three. 

Lee Fairchild died in New York March 
19, aged forty-seven. 

Alexander Agassiz died on the steamship 
Adriatic March 27, aged seventy-four. 

Charles Sprague Smith died at Montclair, 
N. J., March 30, aged fifty-six. 

Myra Kelly (Mrs. Allan Macnaughton ) 
died in Torquay, Eng., March 31. 
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